An International Question 


CLARA EASTMAN SMITH 


The slogan of international prohibition has 
been announced, and yet these pecple are 
still shouting that it is a community affair, 
the business of “internal police.” 


When will our Rip Van Winkles awaken 
to modern needs and conditions? The back- 
woodsman who dwells on the border be- 
tween a license and a no-license town can 
tell you that this is no matter for control 
by “internal police.’ People who lived in a 
prohibition town on the Canadian border in 
the days of license across the line, and were 
compelled to submit to the nuisance of a 
store built half in the state and half in the 
Dominion, in which our citizens could walk 
across the line and secure all the booze they 
desired, could tell something on behalf of 
international prohibition. 


Why did the people “ordain and establish 
the constitution’? “To establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general wel- 
fare.” Surely, these call for national prohi- 
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bition. It is not just that a state, awake to 
the peril from the traffic and determined to 
shield its citizens from it, should be com- 
pelled to see its efforts nullified to such a 
degree as is possible when its neighbor 
manufactures and sells. 


When we consider the evils consequent 
and attendant upon the trade, we can but 
concede that no single cause could contribute 
miore to the general welfare of the states 
than the abolishing of this evil. When we 
think of its aggressiveness—how it stands 
ever on the watch to lure its victims to de- 
struction, how it promotes lawlessness and 
Sabbath desecration, how it increases crime 
and poverty, how it makes traffic of our girls 
and corrupts our youth—we are constrained 
to ery for “common defence” against this 
universal foe. 


Talk of prohibition promoting lawless- 
ness! It is the liquor sellers who are the 
law breakers, so cunning, so persistent, and 
so bold that an outraged nation should fall 
upon them and destroy the business, root 
and branch, and not permit its good people 
to sit back and say it is the prohibitory.law 
that does the mischief. 


Why should any one plead for a longer 
lease of life for that which is only evil in 
its effects? We shall have problems enough 
after the close of the war without deferring 
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this question until then. People are seeing 
as never before the need of it, and now is 
the time to strike while the iron is hot. 


“Once to every man and nation comes the. 
moment to decide, 

In the strife ’twixt truth and falsehood for 
the good or evil side.” 


We shall need every ounce of efficiency 
after the war. We cannot afford to permit 
this waster of it to exist then. Neither is it 
wise economy, when we have worked public 
opinion up to the state of clamoring for a 
reform, to allow interest to die and expend 
our energy again upon raising it to that 
pitch once more. 


We must have this problem settled and 
then sweep on to international prohibition. 
Peril lies ahead for us if we do not herald 
the way along this line. Peril at home and 
abroad. The colored race has learned to use 
arms here and in Africa. Is it safe to de- 
grade, brutalize and inflame them with 
drink? There are other nations that must 
be led into a Christian civilization if we are 
to live by their side in peace and safety. 
But we cannot go to them with the rum bot- 
‘tle in one hand and Christianity in the 
other and accomplish any beneficent pur- 
pose. The balance of tomorrow's events 
hangs in our hands today. 
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More than we realize the fate of the world 
rests upon our decision. Shall we arouse our- 
selves and act, “act in the living present,” 
or shall we fail in this crucial hour of his- 
tory? Not our community alone, nor our 
state, nor even our nation, but the world, 
sin-scarred, tempest-tossed, sitting in dark- 
ness, longing for the dawn, awaits our 
answer. 


“There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are everywhere; 
And time is eternity, 
And the here is over there; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far-away.” 
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A Quarter Century of 
W.C. T. U. Work in China 


“Let the patriots of China spread this ter- 
rible news of the invasion of China by the 
brewers, so that it will be impossible for 
them to secure a foothold in our country and 
lower our moral standards through the 
poison alcohol.” 

Thus spoke a youthful citizen of the great 
republic of China, a student at Northwestern 
university, Illinois, preparing for temper- 
ance work in her own country. In her im- 
passioned appeal for China she voiced the 
feelings of thousands of her youthful com- 
patriots at home and in this land. 

What is the explanation, one may ask, of 
this pronounced sentiment by the young peo- 
ple of China against the liquor traffic? May 
not the answer in part be found in the fact 
that for many years scientific temperance 
educational work has been carried on in the 
schools of the Chinese Empire through the 
efforts of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union? 

In 1890 the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union was organized in that country, 
and Mrs. M. J. Farnham of Shanghai elected 
president. The following year at the 
World's W. C. T. U. convention in Boston, 
it was reported that eight unions, almost 
entirely of natives, had been organized, and 
work in nine departments initiated; that 
the Polyglot Petition was being circulated, 
and scientific temperance instruction had 
been introduced in many schools. 

From that time on the movement steadily 
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advanced. It received the enthusiastic sup- 
port and co-operation of the missionaries of 
the Protestant denominations. The Presby- 
terian Publishing House at.Shanghai issued, 
free of charge, translations of some English 
physiologies, and the Chinese secretary of 
the legation to the government of the United 
States was so pleased with this kind of 
school literature, that he wrote for it a 
highly commendatory preface, which was 
printed in a facsimile of his own handwrit- 
ing in the book, “Health for Little Folks.” 
From the beginning the W. C. T. U. laid 
emphasis upon work among the children and 
young people, organizing Loyal Temperance 
Legions in large numbers. At the World’s 
W. C. T. U. Convention in Toronto, Canada, 
in 1897, Mrs. Farnham reported much accom- 
plished and a growing interest in the work. 
Anna Gordon’s ‘Marching Songs for Young 
Crusaders” were translated into Chinese, and 
the little Orientals learned through these 
melodious messages the truth concerning al- 
cohol. The girls in the missionary schools 
became keenly interested in scientific tem- 
perance, and upon the walls of many class 
rooms hung an impressive map of the United 
States, showing the states that had enacted 
laws for scientific temperance instruction in 
the public schools. On the day news came 
that Georgia had secured such a law the 
Chinese girls of a certain Methodist school 
held a celebration in honor of the event. 
Upon the death of Mrs. Farnham, Mrs. 
Chauncey Goodrich of Peking became presi- 
dent. She, like her predecessor, rendered 
invaluable service in connection with her 
missionary duties, translating temperance 
literature into Chinese, speaking and organ- 
izing. Four years ago Dr. Mary Stone (Shi 
Ma Lii), superintendent of the Danforth 
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Memorial Hospital at Kiukiang, assumed 
leadership of the white ribbon forces and 
retains it to the present time. 


The temperance work in China has been 
stimulated by the visits of several official 
World’s W. C. T. U. representatives from 
America, notably, Mrs. Mary Clement Lea- 
vitt, Miss Jessie Ackerman, Miss Ruth Shaff- 
ner and Mrs. Katharine Lent Stevenson. No 
history, however brief, of W. C. T. U. work 
in China would be complete without refer- 
ence to the faithful and tireless efforts of 
Miss Mary Robinson of Chinkiang, who for 
twenty years promoted temperance work 
among the young people. Another enthusi- 
astic worker for the temperance cause in 
China has been Miss Jennie V. Hughes of 
Kiukiang. 

The more recent history of the temperance 
reform is a series of triumphs. More and 
more through the years it has been the pur- 
pose and plan to place leadership of the 
work in the hands of trained, educated 
Christian Chinese young women. At about 
the time Dr. Mary Stone took the presidency 
of the W. C. T. U., Mrs. Mei Ren Yin, a 
gifted Chinese widow, educated in this coun- 
try, began work as a national organizer, The 
report of her journeyings up and down the 
land reads like the march of a conqueror. 
The following incidents give some idea of 
the reception she is receiving and the work 
she is able to accomplish. 

She recently addressed 3,000 soldiers en- 
camped in the city of Kiukiang, and organ- 
ized among them a band of total abstainers, 
with General Wu, military governor of. the 
province, as leader. 

She spoke also before a city council, and 
when she arrived at the yamen (official 
building) where it was meeting, the digni- 
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taries adjourned at once, and gave way to 
the little woman, who fearlessly delivered 
her message, telling of the threatened in- 
vasion of China by the brewers and pleading 
for an official uprising to prevent it. Time 
and again her words were greeted with 
splendid applause. 


In one of the large cities where Mrs. Mei 
was not well known, the officials had rather 
grudgingly given their consent to have her 
speak, and she was met at the station not 
alone by a pouring rain but by an old amah 
with a wheelbarrow, on which vehicle Mrs. 
Mei was deposited with her handbaggage. 
Arriving at the yamen she was cared for by 
the wife of an official and soon taken to the 
temple. where the lecture was to be given. 
It was well attended and the official himself 
was present and was so stirred that he 
begged Mrs. Mei to give some time to the 
work of visiting government schools in his 
city. The following days were of deepest 
interest. Organizations were everywhere 
effected and when at last, after a feast given 
in her honor on the last day, Mrs. Mei was 
ready to depart, she was escorted to the sta- 
tion by the official himself, and rode in his 
sedan chair, carried by fowr bearers in the 
uniform of the yamen. 

Only a few months ago Dr. Stone reported 
that Mrs. Mei had just returned from a ten 
days’ campaign trip in the south of Kiangsi 
province and that at the capital city of Nan 
Chang (1,000,000 population) she was invited 
by the governor to give an address in his 
official residence, and there made a strong 
and eloquent plea for national prohibition, 
which was enthusiastically received. Before 
leaving the city she had secured the names 
of a thousand prominent men and women 
who pledged themselves to total abstinence. 
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The foundations for prohibition have been 
well and wisely laid in China by the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union. The na- 
tive women are giving it splendid support 
and young Chinese women in our American 
universities will before many years be ready 
to maintain the work without outside help. 
But today China, menaced by the peril of 
incursions from American brewers, needs 
our aid.. Miss Christine Tinling, one of our 
specialists in scientific temperance instruc- 
tion, and Miss Frances Willard Wang of Tai 
Hu, China, were financed by the National 
W. CG. T. U. for special educational and or- 
ganizing activities in China, and since the 
spring of 1920 have been zealously at work. 

Miss Tinling not only has the teacher’s 
instinct to a rare degree, but she also loves 
the people of China, and eagerly welcomes 
the opportunity to visit the schools and give 
to the students the truths of science con- 
cerning alcohol. She has met with great 
success. Already her teachers’ helps and 
temperance classics have been translated 
into Chinese and are being used by the native 
educators. 

Miss Frances Willard Wang is a protégé 
of Miss Anna A. Gordon. She received her 
degree from Northwestern University, in 
Evanston, Illinois, and her inspiration from 
residence with Miss Gordon in Rest Cottage. 
Her soul burns within her to be the Frances 
E. Willard of China and already, though so 
young, she is welcomed by the heads of 
leading universities and gives her illuminat- 
ing message in Chinese to thousands of stu- 
dents, young men as well as young women, 
many of whom she hopes to organize into 
temperance groups. 

Three hundred thousand dollars of the 
Million Dollar Jubilee Fund is being devoted 
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to our work for World Prohibition and some 
portion of that amount is being used in 
China. Your contribution to the Jubilee 
Fund will help definitely to make possible a 
larger work for China and thus bring nearer 
the day when this new republic shall be free 
from the liquor traffic. 

Legislation that will keep the brewers out 
of China should be enacted by Congress. It 
will ever be necessary during sessions of 
Congress to keep in communication with the 
National W. C. T. U. representative at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and assist all measures and 
their enforcement that will not only aid 
China in her present emergency, but will 
also promote justice and good-will toward 
all the family of nations and hasten the 
triumph of world-wide prohibition. 
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Our W. C. T. U. In Japan 


Elizabeth P, Gordon, Associate Superin- 
tendent Department of Temper- 
ance and Missions 














A Japanese mother and her little “White 
Ribbon Recruit.” 
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{It was Frances E. Willard who said 
that our Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union is organized “to make the whole 
world more homelike.” Over three dec- 
ades ago Japanese white-ribboners caught 
this vision. They organized the women 
_ into mother-groups and these mothers, 
most of them young, met socially once 
a month, listened to lectures, partici- 
pated in discussions, and learned that it 
is the privilege of mothers to bring up 
their little ones in the principles of total 
abstinence and purity. 


“God could not be everywhere, so he 
‘made mothers,” said a wise lover of hu- 
manity. God also made mother-hearted 
women, and one of these whose radiant 
love blesses the children of Japan is 
Miss Azuma Moriya, the heaven sent 
leader of the Japanese Loyal Temperance 
Legion (Shonen Kinshu Gun). Over 
10,000 children belong to this lively Na- 
tional Legion. Their attractive illus- 
trated paper is the Shonen Shimpo (Chil- 
dren’s Herald). This rewarding work 
with the boys and girls is financed 
largely by the Loyal Temperance Legion 
of the United States—through the Anna 
A. Gordon Missionary Fund. 

Tur Union Sienat recently told of a 
Japanese woman with a cosmopolitan 
outlook, who when asked her viewpoint 
of present conditions in “the Land of the 
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Rising Sun” said with charming nai- 
veté: “Changing, changing, very chang- 
ing.’ Madam Yajima, the wonderful 
president of the National W. C. T. U. of 
Japan, is keenly alive to the new oppor: 
tunities for education and social serv- 
ice. At the age of eighty-eight she 
crossed the Pacific, the American conti- 
nent, and the Atlantic, that she might 
represent the white-ribboners of Japan 
at the World’s W. C. T. U. Convention 
held in London, April 18-25, 1920. 
Madam Yajima’s first visit to America 
was made in 1906 when, with gentle and. 
gracious dignity, she brought greetings 
from Japan to the World’s W. C. T. U. 
Convention held in Boston. 


It is fitting that Madam Yajima’s 
birthday, April 24, should be selected as 
the Japanese Red Letter day. How joy- 
ously the L. T. L. celebrates it! Even 
the cherry trees honor the yearly festi- 
val, their beautiful pink blossoms fur- 
nishing the floral decorations. Madam 
Yajima has made many tours in Japan, 
speaking to pupils in the schools and 
colleges. 

A three weeks’ visit in April, 1920, 
from our devoted representatives, Miss 
Christine I. Tinling and Miss Frances 
Willard Wang, was most helpful to the 
white-ribboners of Japan and also to 
these brave travelers, who were on their 
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way to China. Miss Tinling, being an 
expert in the teaching of scientific tem- 
perance, was greatly in demand, and she 
and winsome Miss Wang not only spoke 
in the schools but to leading men of the 
nation. They were privileged to meet 
with white-ribboners in their National 
W. C. T. U. convention. The Japanese 
delegates were eager to hear of Amer- 
ica’s great victory for national constitu- 
tional prohibition, and of the World’s W. 
Cc. T. U. convention then assembling in 
London with delegates from twenty-two 
countries. 

Vice, sake, American beer, whisky and 
cigarets are the evils that the W. C. T. 
U. of Japan, aided by the missionaries 
and native Christians, are brayely fight- 
ing. 

The department of Temperance and 
Missions of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union appeals to the women 
of the churches and missionary societies. 
We need your prayers, your member- 
ship, and your money. Will you not help 
us keep American beer and whisky out 
of Japan? 





Issued by National W. C. T. U. Depart- 
ment of Temperance and Missions. 
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A Chinese Student’s 
Appeal 





Frances Willard Wang 





When the newspapers first reported the 
intention of the liquor dealers of the 
United States to migrate to the Orient, 
Frances Willard Wang, of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, sent out 
an 8. O. S. call through the Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Monthly to all Chinese students 
to co-operate to prevent such a calamity. 
The letter was as follows: 
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My Dear Fellow Countrymen: 


With the purpose of asking your abso- 
lute co-operation to save our beloved 
young Republic from perishing morally, 
educationally and economically, I am 
writing you this letter. I sincerely hope 
you will read it with much careful con- 
sideration. 

As you know, since the establishment 
of our Republic our people have awak- 
ened to the fact that opium has been the 
greatest evil to our race and so our gov- 
ernment immediately declared with much 
enthusiasm and patriotic attitude that 
China would not allow the further impor- 
tation of opium. While the fight against 
opium was going on, the cigaret menace 
was introduced into our country by west- 
ern nations. Our people, save a few, look 
upon smoking as fashionable and do not 
realize the fact of its harmfulness. 

I am quite sure that we students in the 
United States are all patriotic and have 
in mind a supreme principle and high 
ideal to save our race. I wish to call 
your attention to a paragraph which was 
printed in a California paper a few weeks 
ago. Your hearts will ache like mine 
when you read it. 


BREWERS GOING TO CHINA 


Rainier Brewing Company Intends to 
Put Up $2,000,000 Plant in Orient 
A general exodus of brewing cap- 

ital from the United States to the 

Orient was foretold in a statement 

by Rudolph Samet, president of the 

State Brewers’ Association, which 

yesterday ended its annual session 

here. “We are looking to China as 
the best place to locate,’ Mr. Samet 
said. “I am leaving in a few days 
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for that country to arrange for the 
construction of a two-million-dollar 
plant for the Rainier Brewing Com- 
pany. Other breweries are making 
similar arrangements.” 


On account of the long distance we 
cannot go home to awaken our beloved 
ones to this iniquity. Neither have we 
the power of stopping the brewers’ inten- 
tion. Under such circumstances, what we 
can do is to write our parents, our rela- 
tives and our friends immediately and 
ask them to spread this information 
throughout the Republic. This will make 
our government wake up and make it im- 
possible for the brewers to carry out their 
plan. 

Our race would perish if we should 
cease to aid one another. We must be 
our people’s saviour in order to save our- 
selves. No matter how busy you may be 
in school, I beg you to write at once to 
your loved ones at home. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANCES WILLARD WANG. 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Iit. 


Since the publication of this letter, Chi- 
nese students in every section of the 
United States have given expression, in 
the strongest language, to their intention 
of using their united influence with their 
relatives and friends in China to prevent 
the entrance of the drink trade. 


“China will do all that she can to de- 
fend herself against the brewers,’ de- 
elared Siok-An-Chiu, a senior at Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, Mass., and one of the 
officers of the Chinese Student Associa- 
tion of America. “From the news from 
home,” says Miss Chiu in The News, the 
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college paper, “I learn that the general 
sentiment of the Chinese Republic is 
against the introduction of the liquor 
trade, and the people realize the impor- 
tance of stopping its spread all over 
China. . . . Like a poisonous tree in 
the United States, to be rooted out of the 
American soil, the tree ought to be burnt 
—leaves, trunk, roots, and all—and ought 
not to be transplanted to any part of the 
world.” 

An officer of the Chinese Students’ 
Alliance, Miss Sophia Chen of Vassar Col- 
lege, writing to Miss Wang, says she has 
been calling attention to the matter 
through the college publication and talks 
she has given in Poughkeepsie and other 
cities. “I for one have always believed 
that China would not perish unless at- 
tacked by something more fundamental 
than political, or even economical, en- 
croachment from foreign powers, and it 
seems to me, therefore, that the only 
thing that could be a real menace to 
China is the degeneration of the race 
from opium, liquor or cigarets.” 
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MADAME YAJIMA 


The Children’s Friend 
RUTH DAVIS STEVENS 


On the twenty-fourth of April, away over 
in the Land of the Rising Sun, right in the 
midst of the beautiful cherry blossom season, 
when Japan is in her most charming, spring- 
time mood, a very dear old lady will spend 
the day receiving callers and reading many 
letters, all of which will be sure to say, 
“Omedeto Gozaimus,” and being a Japanese 
lady, she will know, of course, that this 
means congratulations—congratulations on 
her eighty-second birthday.* I’m sure you 
have guessed who this lady is. Who could 
it be but our dear Madame Yajima, for near- 
ly thirty years president of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Japan? 

Madame Yajima has a big place not only 
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in the hearts of her own people, but in this 
country as well, white-ribboners have come 
to know and love her. Many of them had 
the pleasure of meeting her, when in 1907 
she crossed the sea and the continent to 
attend the World’s W. C. T. U. Convention 
in Boston, and many others have read of the 
splendid service she has rendered to the 
temperance cause and rejoice to claim her as 
a sister in our great world-wide sisterhood. 


So it seems very fitting that Madame 
Yajima’s birthday should be selected as our 
Japanese Red Letter Day, when Loyal 
Legioners the country over are asked to re- 
member the temperance work in Japan and 
to do all they can to gather pennies and 
nickels and dimes for the Anna A. Gordon 
Missionary Fund. It seems to me we 
couldn’t have a happier combination than 
that—Madame Yajima’s birthday and an 
opportunity to give our contributions to a 
fund named for Anna A. Gordon. You see 
the people in Japan have a very special love 
for Miss Gordon. They speak of her as their 
“remembering friend,’ because she never 
seems to be too busy to remember them with 
letters and words of good cheer, which help 
to make them feel themselves a part of a 
great, big, glorious whole. 


Mrs. Yajima has always felt the keenest 
interest in the work of the Loyal Temper- 
ance Legion—Shonen Kinshu Gun, we call 
it in Japanese, which means literally Chil- 
dren’s Temperance Army. Organized a good 
many years ago, it has grown by leaps and 


bounds under the care of Miss Azuma Mor- 
iya, our National L. T. L. secretary and 
organizer, who is supported by the Anna A. 
Gordon Missionary Fund. The Shonen Kin- 
shu Gun now numbers nearly ten thousand 
children, who are working for God and 
Home and Native Land, the very best and 
truest kind of little soldiers any country 
can possibly have. 


You might have supposed that a lady who 
was president of a large girls’ school, as 
Mrs. Yajima was for many years, as well as 
president of the W. C. T. U., would be too 
occupied with important duties to be able 
to spare any time for the children. But not 
so with Madame Yajima. During the five 
years I spent in Japan I don’t recall our 
ever having held in Tokyo a children’s rally, 
or mass meeting of any. kind, or a silver 
medal contest when we didn’t have Madame 
Yajima seated on the platform beside Miss 
Moriya. And she always had something well 
* worth hearing to say to the boys and girls. 
I remember having heard her tell them at 
one time that she would give two rules fora 
long and happy life: first, the rule of total 
abstinence, and second, to learn in youth to 
fill the days with good and useful deeds on 
behalf of other folks, or, as She put it, “to” 
be so busy living, you never have time to 
think about dying.’ And then she laugh- 
ingly told the children she hoped to live to 
be one hundred and twenty-five years old, 
because there were so many, many things 
she still longed to do for the cause of tem- 


perance in Japan, she feared she couldn’t 
accomplish them all in any less time than 
that. 

I cannot think of anything that would 
make dear Madame Yajima much happier 
than to know that her birthday has been 
chosen as one of the Loyal Temperance 
Legion Red Letter Days, and to know, too, 
that the offering given on that day is to be 
used to help carry the temperance message 
to the children of her beloved country. 
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CHINA AWAKENED 


ELIZABETH P. GORDON 





Frances Willard Wang 


In Boston, (Massachusetts) over three 
decades ago, it was a spectacular and 
heart-stirring feature of a W. C. T. U. 
convention when in Park Street Church, 
Frances E. Willard and Pundita Ramabai 
clasped hands over the open Bible. They 
were types of the women of the Occident 
and the Orient who today are working 
together for the’ purity, the peace and the 
protection of the homes of all nations. 

In the opening years of this twentieth 
century, the women of China, Japan, 
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India and other Eastern lands have been 
rapidly emerging from the seclusion of 
the past. As brilliant students in the 
colleges of the West many of them have 
taken from their English speaking class- 
mates, the laurels of scholarship and 
professional skill. 


One of the gifted Chinese students of 
this generation, Frances Willard Wang, 
a protege of Miss Anna A. Gordon, presi- 
dent of the National W. C. T. U. and a 
leader in the World’s W. C. T. U., was 
graduated with honor from the North- 
western University in Evanston, Illinois. 
On fire with zeal to save her beloved 
China from the depredations of former 
American brewers Miss Wang, though 
so young and inexperienced in national 
and international issues succeeded with 
the help of devoted Chinese young men 
and women students in promoting the 
organization in the United States of “The 
Prohibition League of Chinese Students.” 

It was a notable day when Christine I. 
Tinling and Frances Willard Wang stood 
before the great W. C. T. U. convention 
assembled, in 1919, in St. Louis, (Mis- 
souri) and were commissioned for W. C. 
T. U. service in China. The ardent, 
beautiful spirit of Frances Wang was 
manifested in her radiant face and 
charming manner as she thanked the 
white ribbon friends who were making it 
possible for her to give to the men, 
women and children of her beloved na- 
tive land, the temperance truths she had 
learned in America. 

With deep feeling many saw in this 
union of the West and the East a ful- 
fillment of the prophecy®uttered in Bos- 
ton, a generation before by Frances Wil- 
lard. A leading woman of the Occident 
and her young friend who purposed to be 
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“The Frances Willard of China,” clasped 
hands in the acceptance of a task that 
would help to make victorious in China 
and in every land, “The Golden Rule of 
Christ.” 

Touring together or separately, Miss 
Tinling and Miss Wang have awakened 
thousands of Chinese students to the 
danger of drinking alcoholic liquor. 

Every lover of humanity should read 
this extract from travel-notes sent by 
Miss Wang to THE UNION SIGNAL: 

“Think of a young girl like you spend- 
ing her beautiful young life in this triv- 
ial thing,” when there are many bigger 
problems in China that you should attend 
to,” said a British male passenger , after 
a hot debate with me over the temper- 
ance problem. I was then going to Swa- 
tow from Amoy. It is the small things 
that make up the big ones, and drops of 
water make up the ocean. But is the 
temperance question a trivial one? It 
concerns the health, the economic side, 
and the character of the individual. I 
don’t regret a bit that I have been spend- 
ing my “beautiful young life’ in this 
“trivial thing”. Last spring was the very 
first time that South China received the 
temperance instruction through the work 
of Miss Tingling and myself. 


Temperance Society Organized in 
Manila 

We left Shanghai on February 5, at 
the beginning of our new year. The 
firecrackers of the occasion sounded as 
if they were bidding us farewell. Those 
of you who are acquainted with our 
style of living know what I mean. We 
arrived in Manila after about four days’ 
journey. I was asked to address the 
Filipinos and our own people. In Manila 
we have a great many Chinese business 
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men. Unlike those in the United States, 
none of them is poor. In fact, seven- 
tenths of the entire business in the capi- 
tal is carried on by them. They are 
wealthy and consequently temperance is 
very much needed among them. The 
young Chinese students took up the mat- 
ter. After I talked to them, a temperance 
society was organized, of which Miss 
Sycip is the president. The girls are 
very active and they wrote me that they 
are planning for a big public meeting. 


Our next stop was at Hongkong. With 
Miss Tinling I spoke in different schools 
and churches. As a result, eighty girls 
of St. Paul’s girls’ school joined us. The 
president is Miss Kitty Wu, a returned 
student from England. She is one of our 
most active members. After we had fin- 
ished our work in Hongkong, we hurried 
on to Canton. Temperance societies were 
formed in both Christian and non-Chris- 
tian schools. 


Success in Swatow, Ro-shi and Amoy 

On our way to Amoy, the steamer 
stopped only a few hours in Swatow. 
About 800 students became members 
Dee OULERYS CPs Be Bahama slr ml wep mee ht 
Ro-shi, a little island across the river 
from Swatow, I had a most wonderful 
success. There were about 900 students 
in three schools. I spoke to them three 
times and at the last one, about five 
hundred, both boys and girls, formed an 
organization. A boy from the Baptist 
Academy was elected president, a girl 
vice-president, etc. Badges have been 
ordered by the hundreds from the head- 
quarters. 

In Amoy I spoke four times in the Y. 
M. Cc. A. mat shed, which can accommo- 
date 2,000 people. I reached more than 
4,000 grown-up people. Two meetings 
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were intended for men and two for 
women, but the audiences were mixed 
most of the time. Before I was through 
with my last meeting, 150 men and wom- 
en became members. Among these peo- 
ple there are preachers, Y. M. GC. A. sec- 
retaries, business men, working men and 
educated women. An organization was 
formed of which a Mrs. Chen is presi- 
dent. They sent for one thousand more 
pledge cards and hundreds of badges. 


The Influence of a Little Child 


Another incident in Amoy which re- 
mains. with me as a most pleasant mem- 
ory is about a little six-year-old boy, who 
converted his father, a rich man. One 
day I spoke to 200 children in the kinder- 
garten. I told them simply a story with 
a temperance lesson. At the end of my 
meeting, I asked how many of the chil- 
dren would promise that they would 
neither drink nor smoke. About 150 
hands went up and among them was that 
of a little Wu boy. Those who did not re- 
spond were too small to understand. 
This Wu boy went back that afternoon 
and told his father about what I said and 
his promise. Then he looked into his fath- 
er’s eyes and said: “Father, you always 
smoke and drink, I promised Miss Wang, 
will you not promise me?” After listen- 
ing to the appeal of his own little son, 
the father got up from his chair and re- 
plied, “Yes, my boy, I promise you.” 
How did I know this? Why, the father 
was so happy he came to tell me that 
very evening that his child had convert- 
ed him! Could anything be more touch-- 
ing and powerful than the deed of this 
little creature—six years old only! 


Wine Given Up at Court 
About one day’s journey from Amoy 
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is the city, Changchow. The official 
(head of eight mayors) is a native of 
Anhwei, my native province. He read in 
the newspaper about my success in 
Amoy, and requested me to visit his 
place. Although the time was near sum- 
mer vacation, I felt I must answer the 
call. His cordiality made my visit very 
pleasant. He ordered all the schools in 
the city to meet in the town hall. I spoke 
five times and he presided at most of the 
meetings. At a dinner party in his 
court, the wine was given up. He said 
that was the first time they hadn’t used 
it at the feast. As a result of my visit, 
about 300 students became members. 

Our last stop down south was Foochow, 
where I stayed about ten days. Before 
I left the city, many societies were or- 
ganized and one that strikes one most of 
all is an organization of the government 
students—most of them non-Christians. 

Some of you may be interested to hear 
that in a few months I have made about 
102 speeches and reached 25,989 people; 
2,335 became members, 768 below the 
age of fifteen, and 1567 above it. 

As I write, my heart is full of grate- 
fulness to our Heavenly Father and to 
you, dear friends, for your financial help 
and prayers. It is my sincere hope that 
this report of the rapid advancement of 
temperance work in China will bring you 
to the realization that this young repub- 
lic is coming on the stage of world tem- 
perance. 
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